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BRITISH LEGATION, 
TEL AVIV. 


5th January, 1951 





No, 5 *& 
(1018/2/51 ) 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Sir, 


As your department is aware, I lost no time on my 
return from leave in acting on the suggestion which you 
made to the Israel Minister in London (your despatch 
No, 163 (ER 1018/8 of September 5th, 1950) that the 
Israel Government might nave a frank talk with me about 
the treatment of the settled Arabs remaining behind in 
Israel. The Director General of the Israel Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs remarked that your suggestion was 
very welcome and proposed that as a first step he put 
me in touch with Israel authorities prominently identi- 
fied with this question, This offer I accepted, 


= Ze In the meantime however I had received S Com of 
‘4 Mr, Burrows' Washington letter No, 10223/62/50 o 
“~ September 2lst to Mr. Furlonge intimating that at first | 
one the Department of State was not disposed to favour || 
a ee Office suggestion for unofficial represent— | 
ations to the Israel Government about their treatment of 
the Arabs, This attitude resulted from a report | 
received by the Department of State from the united 
States Embassy here which put the Israel treatment of 
the Arabs in a much more favourable light than had done 
Ju the report of his wp 's Consul General at Haifa 
oN! A\enclosed in my despat op ©. 177 of July 17th, Mm 
“\" --*" “consequence of this thé suggestion was made that the two 
Missions in Tel Aviv should compare their respective 
information and endeavour to produce an agreed 
conclusion, 


3. Unfortunately, however, the official responsible 
for the American Embassy report was then on the point 
of leaving Israel, and since then, partly perhaps oOW1ng 
to staff shortage, the Embassy has not seemed disposed 
to pursue the question very actively. I therefore 
decided upon an independent investigation which l 
entrusted to Mr, Balfour who throughout its course main- 
tained close touch with the competent Israel authorities 
/and 
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and paid numerous visits to the Arab areas either 
alone or in their company. I have the honour to 
enclose a copy of Mr. Balfour's resulting report, [ 
believe you will find it a well-considered, serious 
and sober document. Il am giving a copy of it in 
confidence to my United States colleague whom | have 
kept generally aware of what Hr. Balfour was doing, 


4, In his opening paragraphs fir, Balfour throws 

Some light on the apparent contradictions between the 
earlier British and American reports and shows that 
these were due much less to contradictions of fact than 
to differences of approach, The United States | 
Embassy's report was concerned principally with the | 
Israeli ‘sags for the future of the Arabs and almost { 
inevitably the writer was not impervious to some of 

the glamour with which the Israelis deck out all thoir 
their plans, Mr. Ezard, on the other hand, concen- 
trated on the present lot, of the Arabs and had little 
regard for the brighter future which the Israel 
Government are allegedly preparing for them, Mr. 
Balfour has attempted a combination of the two, 


5. As such, his report deserves perusal as a whole 

and any adequate summary of it in this covering 

despatch would, I think, be out wi place. The general 
conclusion to be drawn from it is however important. 

It is that even the government's plans to "Israelize" 
the Arabs by making them efficient members of a modern 
community are making little headway, though in the 
process arousing some measure of Arab resentment and 
opposition, and that Mr. Ezard's picture of their 
oe hardships was little, if at all, overdrawn. i 
ike Mr, Ezard, Mr, Balfour singles out the application 
of the Absentees!' Property Law of 1950 oy) Chancery's 
letter No, 1461/30/50 of 15th April, 1950) as the major 
cause of injustice, with restrictions on movement as 


an important subsidiary one. 


6. I agree with Mr. Balfour's conclusion in parsarep 
50 of his report that there is a kind of duality in the 
Israel. conduct of Arab affairs and that the benignant 
approach is probably more predominant in the higher 
ranks of the administrative hierarchy and the malignant, 
in the lower. A somewhat similar conclusion was H! 
reached by a fairly objective but generally pro-Israeli 
non-Jewish acquaintance of mine who spent several week-— 
ends in the northern Arab areas during the autumn. He 
was on the whole less critical than is Mr, Balfour and 
he said little about the Arabs' loss of their property. 
In what is known as The Triangle he found things 
depressing, with the villagers poor, meglected by the 
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overmment, and feelimg very 
nN Galilee material conditions wer Di 
came een than they had ever been - butt there was 
S ro rlainty and the villagers disliked thie intro- 
mmtéthods- and new cro ping and 
nerally he had fo conditions 
ad and his comelusion was that 


mncertain about the future. Z| 












lees Wad ean i had feare 
the Israel a Pin aoa was basically benewolent, puis 
from the s int of what seemed to them good for the | 
Arabs and not of what the Arabs thought was good for 
thenmelves. 


7. I merition this because I think that it is more or 
‘SS common ground in all the reports and also because 
I fe el that the balance of this otherwise excell a 
report might have been 1 oved if it had includeéc 
Section dealimg with the Israel Government's long—teum 
plans for the non-—Bedouin Arabs, It does however in 
no way invalidate Mr. Balfour's further conclusion that 
thie outlook for the Arab nintonity in Israel is dark, 
or my own earlier questionimg whether those who carinvalig 
for the return of the Arab refiwgees to territory which 
is now Israel have at all at heart the future well- 
en 3 of the refugees themselves. But I am less I 
ATStiC than is Mr. Balfour about the prospects of | 
responsible Israel Pe ithort 1es in their 
tieaeticnenst of the Arab minority. <A real ch ge can 
only be expected with improved relatiioms and the 
conclusion of peace between Israel and her neighbours, , 
ee, Jordan, Yet even to-day I thimk that the’ 
srael Government would be by no means ynresponsive to 
an unofficial and sympathétic approach framkly based | 
on Mr. Balfour's study and making use of the more | 
flagrant cases of injustice to which he has drawn 
_attention. It would I feel be all to the good if the) 
United States Government should be ready to associate 
: itself with such an approach, 


8. I am sending copies of this despatch to His 







































ty's Represeritative at Washington, Cairo, Bagdad, 
Beirut, (also for Sir Henry Knight), Daniascus oy 
Jedda and Jerusalem, and to the British Middle E 


Office. 


I have the honour to be 
With the oo respect, 


Your sbuikent Servant , 


CX .W’A Unt bn , 

















The purpose of this report is to attempt to 
describe briefly the treatment of the settled rab popu- 
lation (exclusive of Beduin) by the respomsible official 
authorities of the State of Israel. 


2. The subject is a very difficult one, owing to thie 
presence of two conflictimg versions of the facts. On 
the one hand. if one draws exclusively on non-Jewish 
sources, one obtains fiom the Arabs themselves and fiom 
foreigners engaged among them in relief work and 
religious mingsstry the impression that they are an 
oppressed minority, for which a mdlignant admiinsstration 
is making life in Israel weéll-nigh intolerable. On the 
other hand, if one listems only to Jewish officiaidom, 
one receives a reasoned description of well-intentioned 
efforts made to heal the scars of war, relrdbilitate its 
victiins and integrate the Arabs in the life of Israel by 
raisimg their economic, social and educational stamdards, 












3, These two versions, if taken in their emtirety, are 
irreconeilable. | Even when due allowance has been made 
for the different angle of approach and for over—emphasis , 
on many important pomts the degree of mutual comntra- 
diction still remains so great that a choice has to be 
made: one version must substaritially be true and the 
other umtrue. And havimg chosen one of them as true, 
one must further ask oneself why the other, which is 
untrue, is beimg put forward: is it due to mere ignorance, 
or to self-deception and umvwillimgness to ascertain and 
ice the facts, or is it a case of deliberate deception? 








4, The coritradiction is reflected to some extent, but 
not resolwed, by reports hitherto made. A conwincing 
account of the first kind, backed by a great deal of 
factual detail but based almost entirely on non-Jewish 
sources, was submitted on July 12th, 1950 by His 

i ajesty’s Consul General in Haifa, Hr. C. Ezard, to His 
=ajesty’s .inister in Tel Awiv, who forwarded it to the 
Foreign Office (enclosure to Despatch No, 177 of 17th 
July). _ About the same time Hr, C. HacWVicker of the 
United States Enibassy in Tel Aviv wrote a report, a copy 
of which has been communicated to us, It is based 
largely on data supplied by Israel officials and on 
wisits to Arab areas made under their auspices and guid- 
ance, and.while it is most informative as explainimg the 
view-point of the Israel administration it inevitably 
presents only one aspect of the question, Both these 
accounts are valuable. There is hardly a poimt on which 
they directly coritradict each other, since they cover 
rather different ground, But their simultaneous study 
definitely suggests that this is a complex question on 
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which both sides must be heard and their assertions 
Critically examined. And the more this is done, the 
more one 1S faced with the choice mentioned in tie 
previous paragraph, 


5. The followimg account is the product of enquiries 
made independently in both Arab ana Jewish circles. 
It is necessarily imcomplete owing to the limited time 
available, butt it does result from an attempt to 
compare the two versions, discuss them framkly with 
eacn side and so arriwe at a balanced conclusion. In 
the course of a tour of the couritryside, the issues 
Wwe xiraurstively discussed with the respomsible leaders 
of a numiber of Arab villages, in circumstances which 
encouraged them to speak with a frankness which would 
have been unobtainable had Jews been present, At the 
same time, the viewsof Israel official (which had — 
been studied ifi advance) were constantly borne in mind 
as a check and (Arab comment was solicited on many of 
the statements put forward on the Jewish side to 
explain away Arab srievances and justify the policy of 
the Israel administration. Similarly, numerous inter- 
views were had with responsible Israel officials, and 
Otably with Mr. Yehoshua Palmon and Lieut, Colonel 
ymanuel ior; the former. aS the Prime imister's 
principal adwiser on internal Arab affairs, and the 
atter, as Governor-General of all rab areas under 
military rule, are between them in a position not onl, 
to know butt to coritrol all major developments, In 
these interviews every effort was made (though with 
bg te: Success in the case of Hr, Palmon) to obtain 
a framk discussion of unpleasant facts and specific 
Arab allegatioms instead of the mere propagandist 
lecture with which Israel officials of all kinds are 
So used to meeting - and satisfyimg - enquiries by 
Stramgers, Finally, opportunities were sought and 
found of observing the conduct of both sides when in 
direct contact with each other on the occasion of 
visits to various districts by higher officials of the 
military govemorate, 




















6. The main impression gathered is that the treatment 
of the Arab niimority in Israel is_a subject of such 
complexity, with so much to be said on either side and 
sHen wide Opportunities for overstatement and biassed 
interpretation, that only imdependemt persons who have 
had long and.intimate contact with the day-to-day 
realities of the sitwation in some administrative 
capacity are fully in a position to pronounce judgment. 
Independent judges with this kind of experience are | 
rare, but they do exist. In particular, M, [ax-Henn 
Huber, who as representative first of the International 
Red Cross and now of U.IT.3.V/. A. has for two years been 
dealimg with relief in Israel in close contact both 
with the Arabs and with the Israel admuntstration, is 


/ probably 
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robably in as good a position as any to state the | 
acts and assess the rights and wrongs of the situation. 
There are, however, certain things which emerge very 
clearly even from a short investigation, To state them 


briefly is the limited scope of this report, 


General background 


7. The Arab population of Israel is estimated at some 
155,000 souls. Of these, about three quarters are 
living under a special régime of military government, 
concentrated mainly in tne central districts of Galilee 
(includin’ Acre) and in the Triangle,* In addition 
to this, the Triangle and the northern edge of Galilee 
(to a depth of ten kilometres along the Lebanese 
frontier from the coast to mear Saxad) are also Security 
Zones in the technical sense of Regulations enacted in 
April and August 1949, which give the authorities power 
to expel or exclude any person considered undesirable. 
In the rest of Israel remnants of the original Arab 
“ira are to be found in the towns and in some 
Villages. But being more dispersed and intermingled 
with the Jews, these Arab communities are (with the 
exception of the Negev) under ordinary civil juris— 
diction, It is natural that in studying the treatment 
of Arabs attention should be concentrated on those 
parts of Israel where they live in such compact masses 
that it has been judged necessary to_set up a separate 
administration to deal with them, It is m Galilee 
and the Triangle that typical treatment is being exper— 
ienced by the great majority of Israel's Arabs, With 
them, therefore, this study mainly deals. 


8. It would be unrealistic to judge what is mow going 
on in these areas without taking into account the history 
of the last thirty years, The past conduct of each 

Arab village towards the Jewish settler in the mandatory , 
period is locally known, If it was hostile — and it 

was often murderously hostile, particularly on the 
borderline between predominantly ‘rab and Jewish areas — 
this is remembered and resented by the Jews. The latter 
are now paying off old scores and taking preventive 
measures for the future. Then again the circumstances 
under which these districts were annexed to Israel in 
1948-49 must be borne in mind, /9 





* This is the mame now generally given in Israel to the 
strip of territory running along the Jordan—Israel 
armistice line from the Tel Aviv area to the Megiddo pass. 
It is realty only the outer fringe of a larger district, 
to-day mostly incorporated in Jordan, which. aeons, | 
bears the name, Hence the term "Little Tri e" “which 
used to-be applied to it but is falling out of use. 
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9, Galilee was allotted, under the United Nations 
Partition Plan of 1947, not to the Jewish but to the 
Arab State, Its mountainous core was occupied by 
Kawakji's Arab Liberation Army, which for several 
months maintained a front against the surrounding Jewish 
forces, Then in October 1948 the Israel army carried 
out a pincer movement, advancing along the northern 
frontier and in Eastern Galilee. The central villages 
capitulated and the whole of Galilee was incorporated 

in Israel. Some Arab inhabitants remained in their 
homes throughout; many moved away from the fighting, 

but without quitting Galilee; others fled over the 
frontier, and of tnese a proportion have since returned, 
either with or without the previous permission of the 
Israel authorities, 





10, In the course of the fighting in Galilee, and in 
some cases after it, wholesale demolition of Arab 
villages was carried out. Those along the coastal 
plain and western foothills were mostly gutted at an 
early stage; later the destruction penetrated deeper 
with the progress of Jewish occupation. Responsible 
Jewish spokesmen admit to-day that demolition squads 
indulged in some wanton destruction which was regrettable 
and not justified by any military motive. But some __.. 
admit the obvious fact that ubey operated, on the whole, 
according to a plan. Arab villages were destroyed or 
their inhabitants removed (a) because they were situated 
in strategic positions judged dangerous to security, or 
(b) because they were traditionally hostile and trouble- 
some to neighbouring Jewish settlements or (c) because 
by their présence they obstructed the rational regional 
planning of Jewish agricultural settlement which Israel 
needs for strategic as well as economic reasons. 


11. As a result of all this upheaval the Arab population 
of Galilee suffers from two evils. Firstly it includes 
a large proportion of distressed and disgruntled persons 
who have lost property or been displaced from their 
homes. Secondly, the Israel administration's fundamen- 
tal attitude towards it is that of a conqueror who had 
some difficulty in imposing his rule and is above all 
preoccupied with future security risks. 


12, The , position in the Triangle is somewhat different. 
Most of it was handed over to Israel in virtue of the 
armistice agreement with Jordan (signed on April 3rd, 
1949), having been till then on the Arab side of a 
comparatively stable front. There has thus been less. 
destruction of buildings, less displacement of po ulation, 
Eeeeavitice hi the othe on both sides by recen | 
hostilities, m the other hand the security pron ee is 
more serious for the Israelis. The Triangle 11@s oo, 
35 miles of frontier largely consisting of Israel's Mos 
vulnerable point, where the coastal sttrip is ge | 10 
miles wide and a successful thrust from Jordan to the sea 
could cut the whole country in two, Yet the Arab popu- 
lation cannot now be removed - as it was from most of the 
/Lebanese 
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Lebanese frontier zone and the Jerusalem corridor 

during the disturbances of 1948 — because a large part 
of it is covered by the clause in the Rhodes armistice 
agreement protecting the Twll rights of residence, 
property and freedom" of the inhabitants of the area 
about to be evacuated and ceded to Israel, MThis 1s, | 
moreover, an artificial frontier based on no topographi- 
cal feature and cutting off villages on both sides 0 

it from lands which they traditionally possess, It 

can be and is being constantly crossed for various 
purposes, The Israel authorities, in order to control 
the situation,must necessarily exercise an exceptional 
degree of police Supervision, It weighs heavily on 1 
the population, . 


13, The problems presented by smuggling, infiltration 
and marauding from across the borders form, indeed, an 
essential part of the general background on which the 
treatment of the Arab minority in all parts of the 
country must be judged, The Israel authorities 
maintain, for instance, that hundreds of thousands of 
Israel pounds are bein smuggled across the borders by 
Arabs and invested in land and other purchases after 
having been changed into various other currencies at 
ruinous rates; that Arab clothing, coffee and other 
special commodities which Israel does not produce are 
bein: regularly supplied to them by this means, 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of the situation it iS a 
fact that the \rab population as a whole is in touch 
economically and spiritually with the Arab world outside. 








14, This law, passed and —— in March 1950, but 
substantially identical with ee ee 
introduced as early as December 1948, is one of the 
commonest subjects of complaint among Arabs in Israel and 
indeed one of the principal instruments of injustice 
practised against them. Its main purpose looks innocent 
enough, A great amount of property, both movable and | 
immovable, was abandoned by the owners during the chaotic 
period which began immediately after the Partition 
Resolution of 29th November 1947 and ended with the 
armistice agreements of 1949. In other cases the owners 
were living in Arab States and consequently cut off from 
Israel by the state of war (which still exists in : 
principle). Such property was put under custodianship, 
as "Absentees’ Property". 


15, Where the law becomes highly questionable is in its 
definition of ah absentee and in the powers given to the 
custodians to dispose of the propery An absentee is 
any person owning property bet 


/and 


eS aaee 


ween the 29th November 1947 
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and tho cessation of tho State of Emitorecncy (an event 
which nas not yet taken place and may not do so for some 
years), who at any moment of that period has been a 
citizen or inhabitant of one of the seven Arab States, 
includimg the Arab part of Palestime now umited to 
Jordan, or who was a Palestinian subject_and ” proceeded 
fiom his ordinary place of residemce in Palestime (a) 

to a place outside Palestime before the lst September 
1948 or (b) to a place in Palestime occupied at that 
time by forces which sought to prevent the establishment 
of the State of Israel or fought against Israel after 
its establishment”. 


16. This means, firstly, that as l 











: oms as the state of 
emengency lasts an Arab who went abroad but returmed 
and is now lawfully resident in Israel cannot even 
acquire new property (Say, bY inheritance ) without its 
being automatically subject to custodianship. Hortun- |; 
ately this anomaly seems likely to be eliminated by an 
amendment now on its way throwgh the Knesset, , the " 








same cannot be said of the fimal clause of the definition, 
which makes an "absentee” of anyone (a). who retired 





across the frontier durimg the hostilities of 1948, even 
if he returmed and is now present, or (b) who nerely 
Shifted from one place to another within the Arab- 
occupied area. fhatewer the original object of this 
legislation, it is undoubtedly bem used to-day to 
deprive of their property a large number of people who 
did what non-combatants normally do im time of War: 
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et removed temporarily from the fiming lime and from 
mbed areas to places of greater safety. 
17. That persons actually present should be treated 
as ‘absentees” is felt as a Ae? injustice by the Arabs. 
In fact, as willl be seen in the next section, this law n 
is quoted in justification_of seizures which are really /! 
quite beyond its scope. But even within its framework !! 
much can be legally done which seems morally indefemsible. 
'Abseritees”, often livimg on international relief as 
"refugees", can be fownd in their own coumiry, even in 
sight of their own lamd to which they are denied access. 
In some cases they are living in their own homes and 
allowed to work on their land, but only as lessees of the 
custodian who has seized it. Ostensrbl / designed to 
provide a trusteeship arrangement for abandoned. prcper, 
this law is being used as a pwmitiwe measure, on the 
page par oe (often unjustified) that an Arab who left 
us home durimg the troubles was an enemy of Israel. 















18. It is also used as a means of mioral pressure. There 
is every reason to fear the custodian and try to placate 
him by careful conduct, He has wide discretiomary 
powers of immedrate sequestration, while the onus of 
proof of non-absenteeism lies with the property owner, 


/On 
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On the one hand the threat of sequestration hangs over 
persons who have so far escaped it, and on the ee 
the custodian (subject in some cases to the recor ne] 
dations of a special cetitral committee) has discreti 
power under article 27 of the law to exemp 
"absentees' from its application if he sees fit. Its 
application is thus to some extent a matter of admimis-— 
tratiwe favour rather than of inmppattial legality. In 
fact respomsible Israeli officials, in quotimg cases 
where property vested in the custodian has been restored 
to its Arab owners, are given to stressing that this 
was done as a reward for their past friendlimess towards 
Jews, and the law explicitly allows the custodian 
(article 27(a)) to exempt a person if he is satisfied 
that he only left his home "for fear that the enemies 
of Israel would cause him harm’. On the other hand 
the authorities can be quite pitiless to anyone on 
whom they frown, simce accordimg to article 30(i) the 
fact that he "had no coritrol over the circumstances 
which caused him to leave his place of residence” will 
not by itself reliewe him of the stigma of absenteeism. 
Even 9 peeing physically expelled from their village by 
the Haganah durimg the fightimge or by the police after 
it can be and are being treated as aosentees, 


19, Finally the Abseritees* Property Law does not merely 
empower the custodian to make temporary use of property 
in the capacity of trustee; it authorizes him (article 
19) to sell. it? toa Development Authority, The latter 
in turn, accordimg to the "Development Authority 
(Tramsfer of Property) Law" gazetted on Augist 9th, 1950, 
can sell it to the State, to the Jewish National Fund, 
to a new body to be establistted for the settlement ‘of’ 
landless Arabs, or (if the Jewish National Fund waiives 
its os of “a ae to other bodies or persons with 

: cmt a val Purchases by the Jewish National 




































feady amount to 1 ,100,000 dunams, It is 
beyond the scope of this g§ ‘to comsider the effect of 
this on those Arab refugees who are now abroad. Lut 
it is worth notine that any brab resident in Israel, if 
he left his home for a time in 1948 and so became an 
ao is liable to the permanent alienation of his 
perty. And in this connexion one may also quote the 
wig renvarkable prowision (article 17): "No tran- 
ion concluded bona fide between the custodian and any 
other — with respect to any property which the 
custodian ...., deemed to be vested in him shall be 
invalidated : it shall remain valid even though it be 
later establistied that the property was not then a vested 


property”. 













/20. 








20. In fairmess to the Israeli authorities it 1s 
proper to record two points which they make. The first 
is that they do not see why they should be called upon, 
as a matter of right, to restore property to Arab 
absentees whom they have allowed to return to Israel as 
a special comoession: had they dec! ared in advance their 
intention of claiming their property they would probably 
not have been accepted back at all. The second is that 
joint ownership is very common among Arabs and many 
persons treated as absenttees despite their physica 
presence here are SO treated because the property they 
claim is shared by them with others who are abroad, 
Finally it is worth mentioning that the special 
committee appointed under article 29 to adwise on 
restoration of property to absentees was only set up 
early in Decemiber, 1950; and althowgh it is deplorable 
that its appointment was so lomg delayed, 1t appears 
to be holdimg regular sessions. What results can be 
xpected from its examindtion of the many petitions 
awaiting its attention renyvains to be seen. 




















Atbitrary seizure of property 


21. A number of voices have been raised in the press 
and in the Knesset (mrdimly by Arabs and Jewish left- 
wimeers) in favour of amending the Absentees' Property 
Law so that Arabs lawfully present in Israel are not 
pemalized under it. But even such amendment would 
not necessarily set matters right. The fact is that 
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COCS Na 
certain areas formerly in Arab possession were earmarked 
during 1948-49 for cultivation by Jews, either because 
Jews had in fact already seized them or because their 
settlement and cultivation by Jews was part of a plan 
for future development. The connexion between this 
plan and the systenmdtic demolitions carried out has 
already been noted (paragraph 10). The measures 
oe absentees' property (Resiilations of 1948, 

Law of 1950) were intended, among other thiimgs, to put 
the seal of legality on the encroachmerits made during 
the fightimg and to leave the new Jewish occupants in 
enjoyment of the property while reservimg the ultimate 
ownership of it to a public body. To quote expressions 
used by Mr. Pakmon durimg an interview last November, 
"the government accepted the fait accompli”. 

















22. It also, he said, "took advantage of the upheawval 
of 1948 to try to make a better distribution of pe 
lation and property". But this plamned redistmbution 
based on demographic, economic and strategic comsider— — 
ations, though rational enough from the pomt of view 
of the planner, amounted in fact to Jewish expansion at 
thie expense of the Arabs; principally of those who had 
fled the country, but also of some who were still in 












/Israel 
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Israel and would have to he removed from their original 
homes and lands because their presence there would have 
interfered with the plan, The latter were in theory 
to be resettled by the government on absentees' property 
in the areas earmarked for Arab inhabitation, (For 
the realities of "Arab resettlement" see, however 
paragraphs 28 —- 33). There can be little doubt that 
the Absentees' Property Law was intended to be of use 
in this connexion also. But the point is that even 
this strange piece of special legislation does not 
really legalize all tho sequestrations which have been 
carried out. 


23, The Law defined an absentee in such a way that a 
Palestinian resident in the country during the troubles 
of 1948 could not become one unless he -proceeded from 
his ordinary place of residence” to some other place. 
But there are many cases in Galilee where Arabs have I; 
had their land sequestered and have been forbidden all | 
access to it, despite the fact that they never left 
their homes. ] 


24, To give an example, the Arab village of Shafa ‘Anr, 
Situated in the foothills 10 miles due east of Haifa, 
used to own 6,000 dunams (1500 acres) of arable land in 
the plain, The village was cut off from them for a 
few months during 1948 owing to the military situation; 
then when the Haganah occupied the village itself at 
the end of October and access to tnem became possible, 
the inhabitants were forbidden to approach them, They 
had been handed over to Jews for cultivation. Of the 
6,000 dunams about half belong to “absentees”, most of 
whom are really absent abroad, while 10f are now present 
in Shafa 'Amr. But the remaining 3,000 belong to 

ersons who never left the village. They have never 
ad an official explanation of the legal grounds for 
their confiscation, It has been suggested that the 
case may be covered by Emergency Begulations originally 
gazetted qo 15th October 1948 which empowered the 
Minister of Agriculture to take over uncultivated land 
and make arrangements for its cultivation. But the 
seizure took place before the regulations were published, 
and no part of the procedure laid down in them was 
followed, for the owners were not warned and given a 
chance to begin cultivation. 





25. This is simply a case of land predestined for _ 
seizure in accordance with the plan for Jewish agricul- 
tural expansion, As far as possible the whaW—oper,~™ | 
ation in a given area is carried out under the legal 
cover of such measures as the Absentees' Property Law, 
but where parts of the seizure cannot so be covered tne 
land is simply appropriated. In this case the villager 
of Shafa 'Amr were offered land further east in Compen— 
sation, belonging to the abandoned village of Safruriya, 
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but refused the exchange. Luring 1949 they paid the 
lend taxes on their lost 6,000 dunams, In 1950 they 
were not obliged to do so, but some paid voluntarily 
with the idea of Erte: their claim to the property, 
The Jewish National Fund Is 2 yee to buy any of the 
remaining land (mostly non-arable) which was not 
Sequestered, but offers to sell to it some of the land 
Séized in the plain have met with no response, Clearly 
the Jews now cultivating It are regarded as being in 
permanent pg a pe Incidental Vs as though to 
underline the arbitrary nature of the whole affair 
among the 6,000 dunams some 250 which ele to Druze 
inhabitants’ of Shafa 'Amr are still in the latter's 
ossession, They are the only villagers allowed into 
ne area, The Druze element is favoured everywhere by 
the Israel administration, since it took the Jewish 
Side against the Arabs in 1948, 


26. Many similar examples could be given, If the 
following one is again taken from the vicinity of the 
coastal plain north of Haifa it is because this is a 
typical area of Jewish expansion into lands which were 
ofiginally Arab. Al birwe is the first Arab village 
on the road runnin inland from Acre to Safad: it 
Stands on the lowest foothills about 7 miles due east 
of Acre, It was completely gulted in 1948, having 
been stormed, lost, and retaken by the Haganah and 
finally blown up. Inevitably all the former inhabi- 
tants are "absentees’. Yet hundreds of them are 
living as refugees in six villages further north at no 
greater distance than two to four miles from their 
ruined homes and confiscated lands, Al Birwe was 
destined to become a Jewish settlement and now, after 
two years, the necessary buildings are being put up in 
an up-rooted olive-grove near the ruins and Yemenite 
immigrants are moving in, 411 this is covered by the 
Absentees' Property Law. But to the east there is 
land belonging not to the dispossessed inhabitants of 
Al Birwe but to non-—absentee landowners living in other 
villages further inland The new Jewish settlers 

have quite recently encroached on it too, ploughing up 
the land and sowin’ it, One of the owners, Ahmad 
Dubbah, Mukhtar of Deir-el-Assad, applied to the 
Military Governor with proof that part of the land was 
his, € was told that if the property in question was 
included in land allotted to a Jewish agricultural 
Settlement, nothing could be done. Nothing indeed; 
for this incident merely illustrates the fact that in 
carrying out their plans for Jewish colonization at the 
expense of the Arabs the Israel authorities cover them 
S€lves where possible with a show of formal legality 
but are prepared, when necessary, to dispense with it 
altogether, 
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27. These things are going on in a country where the 
law-courts nave a merited reputation for impartiality 
and have produced some notable judgments in favour of 
Arab ‘erat It may be asked why the Arabs do not 
appeal to them for redress of all their grievances. 

In reply to this question Mr, Palmon discoursed on the 
supineness of the Arab character, the Arab's "oriental” 
conception of justice, and so on, , There is some truth 
in this, but surely 1U is disingenuous to omit the 
commonsense reasons which the Arabs themselves give 
when aSked: the slowness and great expense of litigation, 
the intimidation sometimes practised against a litigant 
or his advocate; and above all the practical impossi- 
bility of getting the police to implement a decision 
involving forcible eviction of Jews from Arab (or indeed 
any) property, Hr. Palmon quoted with complacency the 
recent case Of a judgment in favour of an Arab who 
claimed restitution of a plot of land rwnning right 
through the dining-—room of a new Kibbuts in western 
Galilee. But enquiry showed that the judgment had not 
yet been carried out. Nor is it likely ever to be, 
The Jewish settler can ignore such a judgment with 
impunity, The Arab litigant, who spent much money on 
‘ ae lasting nearly two years, has gained nothing 
VY A ® 


Arab resettlement 


28. As already mentioned the Israel planners propose 
to compensate the dispossessed Arab by resettlement 
elsewhere, They calculate that there are 4.000 | 
displaced families (20,000 souls) requiring.it, They 
state that by June 1949 detailed budgets were worked 
out and approved by all authorities concerned, for a 
resettlement scheme under which the government would 
advance six to seven hundred pounds to each family and 
provide it with a plot of land and initial stores and 
equipment. The holdings would be distributed 
irrespective of how much a man had originally owned and 
would average about 25 to 30 dunams, which is more than 
the average Arab holding in Palestine, The Arab would 
be treated just like a new Jewish immigrant, receiving 
a "self-labour” land settlement unit and all the loans 
and supplies mecessary to start work on it and live off 
it. | 


29. What has become of this scheme? MTwo officials, one 
for northern and the other for southern Israel, are 
Stated by Mr. Palmon to have been continually on tour 
doing propaganda for it among-the Arabs, Yet hardly 
any of them have fallen in with it. In the middle of 
1949 two groups originating from the country north-east 
of Safad accepted resettlement at Akbara and Wade Hamam; 
land was provided and damaged dwellings were repaired 
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for them, But instead of developing into ah pe 
agricultural communities both these groups heglected 
the land and subsisted on wages earned in construction 
rojects and quarries, Since then, nothing of the 
‘ind was carried out until in October 1950 it was 
announced that a group of displaced Arabs from Manshiya 
(Acre) were being settled at Al Makr, within sight of 
their original homes. Not only was land being put at 
their disposal, but 14 new houses were being erected 
for them. This was said to be the beginning of a 
large-scale resettlement drive. 


30, A visit to Al Makr on December 12th was enough to 
dispel any illusions one might have as to the goo 
fortune of these people, Twenty families were indeed 
installed on the outskirts of the village in one-room 
huts, some of them as yet unfinished, Many a new 
Jewish immigrant with his family is parked out on the 
land in a similar hut; but the settlement of which he 
forms part is sure to receive everything it needs in 
order to start cultivation, The leader of this Arab 
ehinb complained bitterly that none of the necessary 
hings promised by the Ministry of Agriculture had been 
provided, They had received no seed, no agricultural 
implements, no livestock; even most of tthe dunams 
allotted to them were found, he said, to have been 
already leased by the Custodian to other Arabs, who 
drove the newcomers off them. They were completely 
abandoned, neglected and incapable of feng up as 
farmers, Most of them were still living off United 
Nations relief, but if that was withdrawn they would 
starve, Villagers of 41 Makr confirmed his story. 


5i, It may be that it is all a matter of official 
muddle and delay, which can and will be put right | 
before it is too late. But that the Israel authori- 
ties should have meglected to make a success of this. 
much trumpeted little resettlement project is signifi- 
cant, if only because it reveals a surprising degree | 
of indifference to Arab opinion, which has been watching 
it closely. Asked why they do mot accept Jewish offers 
of resettlement, Arabs will now answer: "Look at 

Al Makr", Such at least was the reply given by the 
Mukhtar of Igrit, a northern frontier village of which 
the inhabitants were evacuated by order of the Haganah 
"for fifteen days to Rameh, where they have remained 
for the last 26 months. | 


32, These Igrit villagers have repeatedly refused 
resettlement: according to their leader, they would 
refer to quit Israel rather than agree to live anywhere 
ut in their own original village, from which they are 
however, excluded for security reasons. ‘Their attitude 
is typical of what the Jewish administration 1S UP. 
against. Even if it showed zeal and practical initiative 
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in the matter of resettlement it would be hard put to 
it to overcome the reluctance of the dispossessed Arab 
to fit in with its plans. He does not wish to do 
anything which might imply renunciation of his former 
property rights, and he fears reprisals from the 
original owners of sequestered land now offered him in 
exainange by the Custodian. Perhaps also he lacks 
some of the moral qualities which nave enabled Jewish 
immigrants to make a success of new agricultural 
foundations, 


33, Those responsible for Israel's policy towards the 
Arabs are aware of tne sullen resistance and suspicion 
with which their resettlement plans are regarded, Yet 
Mr, Palmon continues to talk about them, including 
ambitious schemes for "an agrarian reform such as is 
long overdue throughout the Arab world" and "liberation 
of the inarticulate poorer peasant from the Arab 
effendi class which exploits him", Meanwhile very 
little is done. The Military Governor-General 
considers that once the displaced 4rabs are really 
persuaded that the State of Israel has come to stay 
they will decide either to fit in with Israel's © 
resettlement plans or to quit the yregag | "like those 
that left Majdal", He may be right. he government 
is suggesting that UNRW.AP.R. should cease doling 
out relief to them as refugees and allow the available 
funds to be devoted to their permanent resettlement 
instead, In this connexion the examples of Akbara 
and Wadi Hamam, and now again of Al Makr, warrant 
serious reflection, There would appear to be little 
chance of success unless both Arabs and Jews approach 
the matter in a different spirit. 


Restriction of movement 





34, Arabs under the military government of Galilee 

and the Triangle are not allowed to move about from 
place to place without a special permit. These areas 
are stibdivided into districts each containing about | 
three of the larger villages with a military officer in 
charge, and his written permission is required before 
they can move even into the next district. There are 
many complaints of the inconveniences of this system 
and of the abuses to which it readily lends itself. In 
some districts, such as those of Majd Al Kurum and Reh 
the officer is often absent and permits are given oUt in 
his stead by a sergeant or clerk. No reason for | 
refusal of a permit need be ihe and fawouwritism 1S — 
reported to be rife. Normally there are but two days 4 
week on which applications are received, The inhabi— 
tants of smaller villages have to walk long distances to 
the larger in order to apply. The respomsible officer 
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may move from one village to another followed by a queue 
of applicants whom he keeps waiting for hours, only 
dealing finally with a few of them so that the rest must 
apply to him again in the next village he visits, Treat- 
ment varies with the individual officer, but in general 
the whole system is regarded as extremely irksome and 
humiliating, Only a few persons receive permanent 
eatin ruite heavy fines are imposed for unauthorized 
movement, 


35. The view of the military governorate is that this 
system is necessary for social, economic and security 
reasons, They need, particularly in the Triangle, to 
keep a watch on each man's movements in order to eliminate 
crossing of the frontier and other abuses. In Galilee, 
where pockets of confiscated territory newly settled by 
Jews border with Arab areas, they need to keep the two 
racial elements apart and habituate the dispossessed 
Arab to the loss of his former land or home by forbidding 
him access to them, Without the movement. permit system, 
it is maintained, thousands of displaced Arab refugees_ 
would haunt the townS in search of work instead of trying 
to make a home for themselves in the villages where 
chance has placed them, There is force in all these 
arguments, The second is probably the most cogent 

from the Jewish standpoint: to eliminate friction and 
Stabilize the new situation the Arab must be segregated . 
from the area of Jewish encroachment and, cooped up in 
his own area. But even so there seems little reason 
why he should not move freely from district to district | 
within purely Arab territory. In any case the petty 
bureaucratic annoyances could be reduced. 


36. But some Arabs think the annoyances are actually . 
the main pees of the system: "the Jews want to force 
us to sell out and leave the country, so they prevent 

us from workin’ and try to drive us to despair". What 
they most resent is being prevented from marketing. 
agricultural produce in.the towns and from travelling 
about in search of work, . The poorer peasant was An thé 
habit of combining agricultural * hour with other | 
seasonal jobs for which he went far afield, This 1s now 
difficult owing to. the ban on travel. Hence a great 
deal of semi-—unémployment, resulting in 1mpoverishment 
though not in starvation. For the refugee Arab the 
economic consequences of the ban-are even more serious, 
since he is landless and without resources and meeds to 
find work, Of such refugees there were on, 30th November 
1950 no less than 18,552 in Galilee, where movement 1s 
restricted, out of a total of 24,523 in Israel (U.N.R.WA. 
figures ) 
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37. In considering Arab complaints of economic ~ 
disabilities, lower wages, insufficient prices paid for 
agricultural produce and the like, it is necessary to 
take into account that they are not taxed to the same . 
extent as Jewish citizens, In the Ss ae it appears 
that the population is hardly taxed at all, and as the 
main products are cereals and vegetables the villagers 
are fairly prosperous, In Galilee the villagers pay 
land taxes and other dues but not income tax, The 
whole system of Arab taxation iS said to be under review, 
A new tax to which the 'rabs are unused is being intro- 
duced this year in connexion with the Compulsory 
Education Law. 


38, In Galilee, where the principal source of income 
of the landed peasantry is the olive oil crop, there is 
widespread dissatisfaction with the price pald for oil. 
The peasants are obliged to sell it to ‘Shemen" and 
other companies at a rate fixed by the Ministry of 
griculture. The price paid for the crop in 1949 waz 
£1,240 to 250 per ton, owards the end of 1950 it was 
raised to £1.290, but only after the Arabs had protested 
that it cost them £1.360 to produce a ton of oll, SO 
that any were selling at a very considerable loss. | 
They still maintain that £1.290 is also much too little. 
The conviction that this is so = pce to be universal 
among them. Without expert knowledge it is impossible 
to form an independent opinion, But should it be true, 
as they maintain, that they are producing at a loss, 
their economic future is dark indeed, For olive oil 
represents from 70# to 80% (by value) of the total 
production in most villages and in some cases, such as 
the large village of Rameh, as much as 90%, Some talk 
of eeasing to harvest the crop, others_ predict that in 
a few years they will be ruined and will have to sell 
out and leave the country. | 





d 

39. The Arabst grievance regarding the Bi} -Erop is 
aggravated by the conviction that olive oil 1S Delng 
bought from Jewish producers at much higher prices, 

£1. 340 per ton is quoted as the Jewish price for 1949, 
during which the Arabs were receiving £1.240. But in 
this, as in all cases of alleged differences in prices 
paid for produce, many factors besides the meng” lan 
would have to be taken into account before one could 
judge whether arbitrary discrimination is being practised. 


40, Another widespread complaint is that since the 
rationing of clothes and footwear was introduced last 
August the Arabs have, unlike Jewish citizens, received 
no clothing coupons and can buy nothing, Actually, 

the 40# of the Jewish population living outside the areas 
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covered by municipal and local councils is also without 
clothing coupons, Thus the Arab peasant is, formally 
speaking, in no worse position, But the needs of the 
ewish settlements are being satisfied through other 
channels: applications are put in on a communal basis © 
and bulk supplies allotted. Arab communities must 
make similar applications but in practice they are 
handled by the military governorate as intermediary. 
The latter is certainly making efforts to obtain 
— of clothing and footwear for the Arab population, 
but has not yet achieved any result. 






41. In general, the Arab villagers have great difficulty 
in obtaining any commodity which is in short supply and 
under government control. Cement and other building 
materials are being constantly applied for Dy them in 
order to repair damaged roofs and houses, but they 
hardly ever get them. Necessary equipment such as 
water—pumps and agricultural machinery are also not 
Segoe despite repeated applications, Meanwhile 
they see all these coveted supplies pouring in a 
constant stream into the new Jewish settlements which 
Surround them and encroach upon their lands. They 
complain that they are treated with contempt as socially 
and economically inferior and primitive, while at the 
Same time their standard of liwhr and agricultural 
efficiency is being lowered by the denial to them of 
the modern equipment, facilities and materials which 
they had learnt to uSe and appreciate, 
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42, There is as yet no Nationality Law in Israel, though 
a Bill is under consideration by the Knesset. Pending 
its enactment, all residents in Israel have equal _ 
rights and duties before the law. The Arabs in military 
areas are, in theory, in no worse position than the 
citizens of other countries who happen to live in an 

area where special restrictions have to be imposed in 
time of emergency for security reasons, But during a 
debate in the Knesset last summer it was pointed out that 
under the draft Nationality Law only those Arabs will | 
ppp ng Fy penn citizens of Israel who were included 
in a census held in November 1948, The latter number 
on 63,000. The remainder, numbering over 100,000, 

will have to go through a process of screening and natur- 
alization before they achieve citizenship. 





43, The opinion of the Prime Minister's adviser, Mr. 
Palmon, was sought on the eo question of Israel's 
intention in this matter. ill many Arabs be excluded 
from citizenship and will the screening process be a | 
lengthy one? dHe replied that although various authori- 
ties are involved and the Knesset is free to legislate 
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as it sees fit, there is, as far as he knows, no 
intention of making the naturalization process long or 
difficult. A few trouble-makers will probably not be 
granted citizenship, perhaps in all only 50 or 100 
persons, In his opinion all Arabs at present resident 
in the country will normally qualify for citizenship. 


44, Meanwhile Arab residents hold various forms of 
identity cards and are much concerned with the different 
treatment allotted according to them. Some hold blue 
identity cards similar to those issued to Jewish 
citizens, and these are less hampered than the others 
and have the assurance of future citizenship, Others 
have red cards issued by the Ministry of Interior which 
imply that they are ay oar ay Teese these 
have to be renewed at short intervals Others have 
blue cards issued by the military government. These 
also brand the holder as not definitively resident, 

and they also imply extra restriction on movement 
Within the country. On the other hand the owner is 
not obliged to get them renewed at intervals, At present 
a good deal of work is going on in this connexion: 
identity cards are being issued to persons who were so 
far without them and something like a census of Arab 
residents is going on. The Arabs watch the process 
with apprehension and the question of what type ol 
identity card _ each will receive or has received iS Ml: 
discussed, It appears to depend almost entirely on 
the will of the local representative of the military 
government. 


45. If and when the legal position of each Arab 
resident in Israel is properly settled so that all who 
are entitled to citizenship are possessed of the same 
identity papers, it is probable that the Arab popu- 
lation will feel rauch more at ease within the rramework 
of the State. Uncertainty as to the future weighs 
heavily at present on all those who were not included 
in the census of November 1948. 


Conclusion 


46. In paragraphs 2 — 3 mention was made ot two 
conflicting versions of the situation, the Arab and the 
Jewish. Which is nearer the truth? Undoubtedly the 
former. To anyone who has frankly discussed Israel's 
policy with responsible Jewish officials, accounts 

given by Arabs will be seen to contain elements of = 
exaggeration: there is a tendency to put the worst possi- 
ble interpretation on everything and to attribute 
Simister motives to every Jewish initiative. But this 
is little more than the natural reaction of people who 
have very real grievances, Mr. Ezard in his report of 
July 1950 has painted a grim picture. It stands sub- 
Stantially unrefuted by anything that Israel officialdom 
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has to say, The picture is not complete until the 
Jewish view has been taken into account, But the 
facts remain, 


4‘7, The Jewish public as a whole is hardly aware of |} 
them. The Arab cause is championed mally by 
Communists. |The Arabs are very unfortunate in being 
represented in the Knesset, > eh from the Communist 
Toubi (who mixes up pro-Soviet themes with their cause), 
by two very ineffectual deputies: Mr. Bmin Jar jura, 

wno lacks education and character, and Mr. Seif ed Din 
Zaubi, a rich landowner who has his own interests at 
heart. +ney are spoken of with a smile of contempt 

in Arab circles, but their election, engineered by the | 
Mapai party, 18, typical of the lack of unity, initiative 
and practical fighting spirit which characterizes the 
demoralized Arab community of Israel. The Jewish 
public is aware that there is an ‘Arab question" and 
press articles are sigue Pot on the subject. This is 

& promising sign, t they do not get to the heart 

of the problem, nor do they touch on the abuses of the 
Absentees' Property Act from which so many evils stem, 
On the whole the average Israeli would be quite pleased 
if there were no Arabs in Israel; but as they do exist 
they must, he feels, be treated properly and integrated 
in the nation. He seems gee Largs co a fey is 
going pretty well, but he is not very interested. 


48. But the Jewish authorities directly in charge of 
Arab affairs do know the facts. Unlike those of the 
general public, their views are not based on mere 
ignorance or indifference. But this only renders 

more questionable the selif-righteousness of their 
approach, They are very given to underlining the deep 
psycholégical difference between Jew and Arab, the 
tremendous work of re-education which they must under- 
take before the Arab cam be raised to the level of the 
Jew, the faults and failings of the Arab character and 
of the structure of Arab figs There are elements 
of truth in this kind of talk, out it is overdone and 
full of contradictions. Thus on the one hand the 
Jewish administrator stresses the paramount importance 
of education and westernization, as though it will 
automatically bring the Arab nearer to the Jew, while 
on the other hand his bste noire is precisely the 
educated white-collar Arab - a man often as ‘western’ 
and civilized as himself — whose refusal to be assimi- 
lated irritates him so much that he cam only suggest 
that he and all his kind should be encouraged to leave 
the country altogether, Similarly he will stress the 
squalor and listlessness of the Arab population, 1ts _ 
backwardness and low standard of material and spiritual 
culture, without taking into account the deep demoraliz- 
ation and impoverishment which his own régime has 
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introduced, At the best he is a somewhat heavy 
paternal despot, convinced that he knows what is best 
for his children the Arabs, and determined to give it 
to them whether they want it or not. 


49, Faced on the one side with so much talk about 
liberal government policies, the arduous mission of 

ope ge, Rigas Arab's way of life and work, his eventual 
integration in the State of Israel, etc., and on the 
other side with harsh realities of his present lot as 
described by the Arab himself, the outside observer 
may well wonder whether the Jewish spokesman is trying 
to deceive him or is merely self—deceived. He is 
probably both to some extent. Most Israelis are 
incorrigible propagandists. Frequently engaged in 
"putting Israel across" with foreign visitors and 
explaining everything in the most favourable light, 
they end by believing their own propaganda, This is 
also par excellence the country of optimistic ay 
and superficial self-—congratulation, It is therefore 
natural to allow for an element of self-deception 

even on the Arab guestion, 





50. At the same time the Jews are sharp and practical 
opportunists. While engaged with a kind of clumsy 
self-confidence in trying to fit the Arab into the 
framework which they have chosen for him so that he 
may become a loyal citizen of Israel, they cannot 
resist the temptation of exploiting his helplessness 
for their own benefit. For decades he resisted 
their intrusion into Palestine and their hunger for 
land and now he is at their mercy, Thus there is a 
kind of duality in the conduct of Arab affairs. With 
one part of their minds those responsible are making 
lans for the integration of the Arabs in which they 
latter themselves they can succeed; with another 
part they resent their very presence in the country, | 
covet their possessions and take satisfaction in their 
moral and material discomfiture. The duality | 
expresses itself in contradictory policies ana lines 
of conduct as between one individual and another and 
between various branches of the administration. 
is probably safe to say that the benignant approach ~ 
is more predominant in the higher ranks of the adminis- 
trative hierarchy and the malicnant in the lower. The 
Arab population, in daily touch with the latter, 1s 
deeply suspicious of Jewish intentions: it is commonly 
believed and asserted that Israel is working to get 
rid of all Arabs. 
51. The outlook for the Arab minority in Israel is 
dark, The peculiar duality of the Jewish attitude 
is particularly dangerous for it, because it blurs 
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the issues. There would seem to be little hope of | 
persuading the Israel autthorities that there is anything 
much that they can or should change in their treatment 
of the Arabs, Nevertheless, the consciousness that 
the owtside world is watching them and anxious to get 
st the real facts cannot fail to have a good effect. 





Tel-Awiv 
January 5th, 1951 


